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Negative by Geo. M. Bolton Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


RUTH 
“If I, in harvest fields, 
Where strong ones reap, 
May bind one golden sheaf 
For Love to keep—I ask no more'’ — Dorr 
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HE difference between a pic- 
ture and a photograph is 
oft times manifested in the 
rendering of the tone values 
of nature. Though we may 

succeed in portraying the lights and shad- 

ows, the gradations and, by some process 
now in course of discovery, even the 
colors of a beautiful landscape, so that we 
realize that within the limits set to all 


human effort, relatively, in our print the | 


full glory of the vision revealed by the 
camera obscura, we have at best but 
produced a good photograph. ‘The painter 
who starts with no higher motive than to 
depict nature with the utmost fidelity, 
skillful though he may be in drawing and 
truthful in coloring, does not stand on 
much loftier ground than the ordinary 
conscientious photographer, though his 
works may please thousands of people and 
become famous in the world. ‘To produce 
a picture, either in pigments or in de- 
posits of metallic silver on paper and 
glass, something more is required than 
truth to nature. A picture is founded on 
truth, yet is not that truth. Truth is 
stranger than fiction because it lacks the 
harmony that characterizes fiction. And 
a picture is fiction because the truths that 


Picturesque Tonality 


MURRAY 


are therein embodied are modified and 
arranged in obedience to the laws of 
harmony. 


The harmony of nature is 
governed by grand and immutable laws ; 
the harmony of a picture is another kind 
of harmony, and every picture obeys an 
organic law of harmony, modeled after 
nature, peculiar to itself. Sweetness is 
an element of harmony, but harmony 
must not be all sweetness. Of all musi- 
cal sounds, the most perfect concord is 
the octave, and the next perfect is the 
fifth ; yet these harmonious concords, if 
uttered consecutively are fatal to the pro- 
duction of music. 
“The sweetest honey 

Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite.” 

So consecutive concords of truth may 
ruin a painting, a novel, a play, and even 
prevent a photograph from becoming a 
picture. There is no more beautiful ele- 
ment in a picture than the sky, and no 
sweeter concord than its repetition in the 
water and other reflecting surfaces, yet it 
is a most frequent source of discord in 
graphic representations, both by painting 
and photography, and mainly because of 
a too truthful rendering of its tonality. 
Though the sky, or the cloudy veil which 
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covers it, often occupies two-thirds of a 
picture it is generally to be considered as 
an accessory rather than a leading motive 
in the construction of the work, and 
should, therefore, receive the treatment 
of a subordinate part. ‘The photographer 
must not only guard against the false wit- 
ness that the unequal actinism of the sky 
continually bears in productions of the 
camera, but even after employing all the 
resources of modern invention, such as 
ortho-chromatic plates and filtering 
screens, must be prepared to go a step 
further, if he would be the maker of a 
picture rather than the mere agent in the 
evolution of an automatic process. He 
must learn to subdue by artificial means 
all the details of the picture, however 
beautiful in themselves, that interfere with 
the presentation of the principal idea. 
While a large paper print undoubtedly 
offers the best medium for the practice 
of pictorial photography, giving, as it does 
the advantage of various textures and 
even tints of surface and the opportunity 
for skillful retouching by the brush and 
point, there is no reason why the limi- 
tations imposed by the exactions of pro- 
jection apparatus should deter us from 
making the 
known as lantern slides, conform to the 
The methods 
of obtaining artistic unity, as far as it may 


small-sized dia-positives» 


same esthetic principles. 


be secured by technical processes, must 
necessarily differ, but the aim ought to be 
the same ; and it is absolutely essential to 
success that the student should have a 
distinct conception, not only of the rela- 
tive tonality expressing the harmony of 
the original scene as presented to the eye, 
which constitutes the art of photography, 
but a knowledge of the tonality required 
to express the harmony of a picture, 
which may almost be called the art of 
painting. 
Il. 

To assist its members to this knowl- 

edge, the Camera Club has for many 
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years maintained weekly test nights pre- 
sided over by experienced lanternists, at 
which new work could be submitted for 
review and criticism, and examples of the 
lantern slides of the leading photographers 
of the world presented from time to time 
for their edification and improvement. 
Under the present organization, the critics 
who undertake the onerous duty of re- 
viewing the work of their fellow members 
—a mutter of some four thousand slides 
every year —are annually appointed by 
the Board of Trustees. 
a frequent complaint that the criticism 


Formerly it was 


was too severe fur the work of those who 
followed photography for recreation or 
amusement, but as the standard of excel- 
lence has steadily been advanced, the 
objection is quite as often made that it 
is not severe enough. Especially is the 
aspiring lantern slide maker offended if 
his offering is passed without comment, or 
with a faint and expressionless approva] 
that has come to signify that it is not 
But the 
duty of the critics is not so much the cor- 
rection of ill-doing or the praise of them 


worth serious consideration. 


that do well, as to discover the germ of a 
picture where it exists in a hidden form, 
and to nurse it, by judicious counsel, till 
it buds and blossoms into the perfection 
of matured fruit. (Quite frequently the 
beginner shows considerable artistic taste 
in the selection of his subject and presents 
his interpretation with no small degree of 
technical skill, yet his work comes short 
of attaining pictorial harmony, because he 
has failed to eliminate some disturbing 
element, or has included some feature of 
beauty that draws attention from the 
leading motive of the piece. It is related 
of Protogenes, the celebrated painter of 
ancient Rhodes, that having painted a 
partridge as an accessory to a picture of a 
satyr leaning against a pillar, he unhesi- 
tatingly blotted it out, after finding that 
it attracted more admiration than th: 
main subject, in spite of the fact that its 
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Negative by C. E. Maxwell 
BRIGHTON VILLAGE. 


execution had cost him many days of ex- 
It is this lesson that the 
pictorial photographer must learn, espe- 


acting labor. 


cially if he seeks to express his ideas in 
lantern slide form. A subsidiary motive 
may be tolerated in a paper print that 
would be painfully discordant when viewed 
on the magic lantern screen. ‘The laws 
of the screen are almost as inexorable as 
the terrible commands of the Sermon on 
the Mount—‘‘If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee ; 
if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and 
cast it from thee; for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should 
perish and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell.” By omitting part of a 
composition, therefore, a picture often 
makes its appearance, as if by enchant- 
ment, from a chaotic mass of details. But 
while the division of interest, caused by 
the clashing of badly balanced parts, is a 
frequent reason for the failure of a pic- 
ture, the false tonalities of sky and water, 
in otherwise satisfactory scenes, have been 
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Aznive Engraving Co., Boston 
Il. Open Competition 


the most prevailing elements of disturb- 
For this, the old dictum, handed 
down from the original manipulators of 


ance, 


the stereopticon, who sacrificed everything 
to illumination, that skies and other high 
lights should be represented by clear glass, 
Against this false 
teaching our club critics have resolutely 


is largely responsible. 


bent their efforts, and their work has been 
one long crusade against blank skies, and 
Recog- 
nizing the value of the expedients in com- 


unmeaning expanses of water. 


mon use by the exponents of artistic 
photography, such as modifying the sharp- 
ness of subordinate parts, masking, double 
printing, and other means of securing 
unity of effect in print form, they have 
constantly recommended the adoption of 
similar methods in lantern work. Though 
they had advocated this, by precept upon 
precept, line upon line, here a little and 
there a little, it is doubtful whether their 
efforts would have received such a large 
measure of success, as shown in the present 
high standard of performance in the club, 
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if one of their number, Mr. Alfred Stieg- 
litz, had not added to his valuable teach- 
ing the force of an illustrious example. 
It was the exhibition of his marvelous 
slides, in many cases showing effects 
hitherto deemed impossible in transpar- 
encies, that turned our members to the 
earnest consideration and ardent practice 
of his novel theories. It was in these 
slides that we first beheld the tonality of 
nature modified into the tonality of pic- 
torial harmony, and yet combined with 
the most delicate translucency. In all the 
transformations of the relative values of 
the tints of his pictures, he has never lost 
sight of the fact that the primary requisite 
in the lantern slide is clearness. A painter 


does not willingly hang his work in a dark 
corner, nor should a lantern slide maker 
diminish the illumination of his picture 
on the screen by making his slides thick. 
The musician must ever bear in mind the 
compass of the instruments and voices 
that are to perform his compositions, and 
the lanternist necessarily must write his 
harmonies in high registers, or they will 
be muffled and confused. As much of 
the effect of Mr. Stieglitz’s recent slide 
work depends on his management of skies 
and other masses of bright tones, a de- 
scription of two of his technical methods 
of rendering these may prove of general 
interest in this connection. — Reprinted 
by permission from “Camera Notes.” 


HE great secret of success is 
to find your forte, to find out 
what you can do, and do it 
better than anyone who lives. 

I can tell you of a gentleman, J. H. Dolph, 
a magnificent man who lives like a prince 
in a magnificent studio, and has a home in 
the country, and who once told me a little 
of his life. He is known among all artists 
as the cat painter. He said to me: 
“When I was a young fellow I went 
abroad, and I thought I could paint me- 
dizeval characters, soldiers and pages, in 
the old costumes. I gathered about me 
all the paraphernalia and accessories, and 
studied old doorways and the interiors of 
palaces, and I made up my mind that 
was going to be my forte. But everybody 
looked to somebody else who worked in 
that line. No one asked me for it. I 
came back,-and said I would go to work 
and idealize the farm life of America ; 
that I would find out those things that 
appeal to the human heart and sympathy. 
I would go to the farms in the east and 
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Gn Element of Success 


west, and find them at the time they were 
full of poetry, and paint them ; but I failed 
to do the grand things that would impress 
people, and my farmers became clodhop- 
pers, and nobody wanted them ; and then 
one day there came a time when the land- 
lord came and I had no money to pay 
him, and, in my desperation, I went to a 
dealer in pictures, an auctioneer, and 
said, ‘ Will you sell some sketches that | 
have about my studio for just what they 
will bring?’ and he said, ‘Yes, bring 
them down here;’ and I gathered up 
everything that I thought would bring a 
dollar. I had among other things one 
beautiful little frame that I had spent at 
least $15 for, and I had nothing to fill it. 
I stopped and thought that frame would 
bring something, but I must have a pic- 
ture to fill it. A cat came tumbling into 
the room. Anything to fill this frame, 
and I painted the cat. I soon got the 
pictures and sketches down to the auc- 
tioneer, and he sold them. Some of the 
pictures brought a mere pittance. He put 
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up this beautiful frame, and I thought it 
would bring at least its cost. The bids 
began, $10, $15, $20, and up to $85, 
more than all the rest, four times over. 
I said to myself, ‘By the gods! if the 
people want cats, they shall have cats,’ 
and I have painted cats ever since ; and 
see what I have collected around me.” 
He lives splendidly — and yet when you 
come to think and consider what there is 
in acat. You can take the human subject 
and set it up on a pedestal and it will 
hold its position. Not sowith acat. He 
comes rolling into the room after a ball of 


yarn, every muscle full of action. He had 
one picture of a kitten lying on a table, 
and a lighted cigarette in front of it. I 
wish you could see the expression of that 
kitten — surprise, curiosity, anxiety, and 
a little bit of fighting — all the human 
passions expressed in the face of the kit- 
ten. Barye, the great French sculptor, 
would fondle his cats and feel of their 
muscles ; and his statuettes of animals are 
the marvel of all French animal-painters 
and sculptors. First find your forte, and 
then push it, independent of everybody, 


to the end.—Professor GRIFFITH. 


HERE is no other way to 

obtain the full value of a 

landscape beautified by a 

cloud-set sky, the quietude 

spread abroad by a sky over- 
cast or the ominous frown of a breaking 
storm, than by the use of a color screen 
— or “ray filter’? as you choose to em- 
ploy one or the other for the 
same purpose. 

The “color screen’’ is 
composed of two pieces of 
clear glass with a_ yellow- 
green medium between. It 
is used back of the lens, 
necessitating a frame or 
other device to keep it in 
place. It is advised that 
the screen be put in place 
before focussing. The best 
effects are obtained by using 


orthochromatic or isochro-  Carbutt color screen 


matic plates; but this is no 
more essential so far as good 
cloud effects are concerned than is the 
use of ortho. or iso. plates for ordinary 
work. Prolong all exposures made with 
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TBe Crucible 


Color Screen and Ray Filter as applied to Landscape 


the screen on ordinary plates until six 
times the ordinary exposure has been 
given. When developing your first color 
screen work be careful and be patient. 
The blue of the sky has not impressed 
the plate as in the case of plates previ- 
ously exposed without the screen, so that 
the plate coming up uniformly and with- 


Stanley S. 50 Plate 


WASHINGTON ROCK— GARDEN OF THE GODS 


out the usual contrast between sky and 
foreground is apt to be regarded as sonve- 
what, or decidedly, overexposed as the 
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case may be, and the plate treated ac- 
cordingly. A poor negative may be the 
result of such treatment and the color 
screen will be discarded. I have known 
this to happen so often that I have won- 
dered why the manufacturer did not add 
this word of advice to his directions for 
the use of the screen. Instead of sug- 
gesting it to him, I have now done it for 
him and for all who use or contemplate 
using this very useful article. 

It may be well to add that for 
hand camera work the screen 
may be held in front of, and 
tight against, the lens when there 
is not time to put it in position 
and focus through it, and I doubt 
if any difference will be notice- 
able between a plate so exposed 
and one exposed with the screen 


in proper position. 

For clouds, and clouds only, 
the ordinary landscape expo- 
sures on ordinary plates and 
without a screen are divided by 
twelve. For distance in open 
landscape they are divided by 
four. These are the exposures 
you will most often employ and 
which are to be multiplied by 
six when the color screen is 
used. 


The “ray filter’’ is a glass all 
filled with a solution of bichro- 
mate of potassium and _ fitted 
snugly upon the front of the 
lens. As sent out with a stand- 
ard solution it requires but six 
times the ordinary exposure with Negazie: 
iso. plates and seventy-five times 

the exposure if ordinary plates 

are employed. As with the color 

screen the employment of iso. plates is 
entirely optional, as by simply diluting 
the fluid contained in the cell with dis- 
tilled water the filter can be made to 
work with the same exposure given when 
the “color screen” is used. Do not 
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match the color of a screen and take it 
for granted because screen and filter are 
one color to the eye when held side by 
side and viewed by transmitted light that 
they require exactly the same exposure. 
A trial may evidence that the ray filter 
needs to be still further diluted; that 
though matched in color the filter holds 
back the blue and violet rays more than 
the screen, necessitating a longer exposure. 


» by Latimer Martindale 


LAKE MOHONK, N.Y. 


Il. Open Competition 


Any color solution may be used in the 
ray filter, or any depth of any color. 
This is its strong point. Its weak point 
is that it consists of two plates of glass 
cemented to an intermediate glass ring— 
not an ideal container for fluid. 
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‘* Herbaceous Photography ”’ 


N. TOPLEY, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Otta- 
wa, who discovered recently 
a method of developing 
negatives without the use 
of a dark room, has discovered that the 
printing of photographs is not dependent 
on nitrate of silver. Heretofore the ni- 
trate has had to be used in all prints, but 
Mr. Topley says that the juices of certain 
fruits are equally as good, if not better 
than the nitrate for photographic printing 
purposes. By means of this discovery, a 
photograph can be printed upon anything 
— wood, pulp, and paper — which can 
absorb these juices. The juice is not 
used just as it comes from the fruit, but 
it is subjected to a process which Mr. 
Topley, of course, desires to keep to him- 


Ligbts and SBares 


self at present. He has been engaged in 
the development of the process for five 
years. 

His attention was first directed to the 
possibility of “herbaceous photography,”’ 
as he calls it, by the withering of the white 
pine, which becomes a very dark gray 
under sunlight. A piece of planed pine 
was placed under the negative and ex- 
posed to sunlight without treatment, and 
a permanent print on wood was obtained. 
Mr. Topley followed up this discovery by 
a series of experiments with the juices of 
fruits, which he found could not only turn 
dark gray, but would become jet black in 
sunlight. ‘The process is so simple that 
were it brought into general use the price 
of photographs would be reduced to a 


minimum. 


Color Photography 

Syl a recent meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society 
in London, Prof. Gabriel 
Lippman described his sys- 
tem of color photography, 
whereby a photograph showing the colors 
of nature is obtained by a direct process, 
and with one exposure of the plate. The 
film, which might be of any sensitive sub- 
stance, he explained, was exposed, devel- 
oped and fixed in the usual way. Two 
conditions, however, must be observed, — 
the film must in the first place be trans- 
parent and grainless, and in the second it 
must be in contact with a metallic mirror 
during exposure. The effect of the mir- 
ror, which was formed by running a layer 
of mercury in behind the plate, was to re- 
flect back the incident colored rays, and 
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thus make the incident light waves sta- 
tionary. ‘These stationary vibrations, fall- 
ing in the interior of the sensitive film 
impressed their own structure upon it, 
and, by virtue of the structure thus im- 
parted to it, the brown deposit of silver 
when viewed by reflected white light, ap- 
peared clothed with the same colors as 
were possessed by the image in the camera. 
The colors were produced by “ inter- 
ference,” in the same way as those of the 
soap-bubble or mother of pearl. That this 
was their cause, M. Lippman said, was 
proved by the fact that the tints of a nega- 
tive changed if it were damped, in conse- 
quence of the gelatine swelling slightly, 
and thus altering the structure of the silver 
deposit. The colors produced by this 
process were true and bright, provided 
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Negative by ¥. D. Thompson Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 
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Te Coppright League 


OR some time past,” said Mr. 
Rockwood, at the Celeron 
Convention, “ we have had rep- 


resentatives of the Copyright 
League in Washington, principally Mr. 
Falk, Secretary Bowles and myself. The 
vice-chairman of the committee said to us 
the last time we were there, ‘Gentlemen, 
will you send me a bill that you think is 
equitable and fair, remembering, of course, 
that there are two sides to this thing? We 
want you to recognize the courtesies of 
the other side and make a bill they will 
not object to ;’ so we planned a little bill, 
and I give you the points of it. 1 will 
not attempt to read the whole bill now. 
We think we are in a fair way at present 
to get justice done. ‘This bill provides, 
in the first place, that everything in the 
photographic line shall be protected. If 
under it a picture is published without our 
consent, without payment or without rec- 
ognition of the copyright, all the plates on 
which the same shall be copied, and every 
copy thereof, shall be forfeited, together 
with $1 for every copy of the same sold 
or exposed for sale. In the other law, 
they tried to say that we would be paid 
for all copies we could find in their pos- 
session. At the close of the edition of 
the New York papers, they sometimes 
have five copies and sometimes not a 
single one, and yet they may print an 
edition of a hundred thousand. ‘The next 
point is that the sum to be recovered in 
any action to be brought under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be not less than 
$100 nor more than $5,000. Now, the 
purpose. of my being here is to ask the 
endorsement of the photographers for 
this bill, which protects their profession. 

Be very careful to protect yourselves. 
The copyright is a very simple thing. Mr. 
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Bellows has prepared a very elaborate 
paper here, some copies of which I can 
give you, but the whole thing may be put 
in a nutshell. If you want to copyright a 


Negative by Matthew Surface 
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picture, have printed (not written on it) 
copyright, 
of the picture as well ; 
to it; 
the Librarian of Congress. 


Now, 
a perfectly simple process. 


and you have that. 


such an immense amount of work. Be 
sure and have the copyright before any 
issues of the picture are given out. I 
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The eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America met in 


Celeron, on Chautauqua Lake, Tuesday, July 12, 
1898, and the business session was called to order 
by the President, J. Will Kellmer, at 11.30 A.M. 

President KELLMER. The first meeting of the 
Eighteenth Annual Convention is now in session. 
As a sort of prelude, I should like to ask the ex- 
Presidents of the Photographers’ Association of 
America to come upon the platform. 

Secretary SPERRY: Report of the Treasurer of 
the Photographers’ Association of America for 
1897 : — 

Cash receipts : 

Balance received from C. 

Membership for 1897, 
members, at $5 

Dues for 1897, 558 members, 


H. Hayes, 


$1,171.57 


135 


$675.00 


. 1,116.00 
Membership for 1896, 19 mem- 

bers, at $2 .. 38.00 
Received from Hetherington 

Scenic Company, space 

for 1896 30.00 
Pins sold at Conv entiun 1.00 
Rent of floor space 1,570.50 
Desk and tables 302.00 
Received by ads in C unstitution 240.00 


3,972 50 


$5,144.07 


Disbursements . $3,233.67 


$1,910.40 


Balance 
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1898, by (name), with the title 
that is all there is 
and send it with a half a dollar to 
that is 
If you want 
a certificate of copyright, send a dollar 
You may not get it 
for three or four weeks, because they have 


The Celeron Convention 
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know a friend who neglected this recently. 
He had a picture of Hobson, the naval 
hero, and because he let some copies go 
out beforehand he was put to a loss of 
several thousand dollars. Remember to 
send two copies of the picture with just 
that form, copyright, 1898 (name), 
whatever the year is, and the title under 
it, enclose fifty cents and send it to the 
Librarian of Congress. No matter how 
large or small the picture is, there is no 
postage on it. 


The Secretary’s report is really embodied in this 
one just read, and is simply that the cash received 
for space is $1,570.50; for desks and _ tables, 
$302.00; sent to the Treasurer, $1,872.50. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDREss. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and members of the 
] hotographers’ Association of America: To greet 
this body of intelligent workers, and bid them 
welcome to this, their eighteenth annual Conven- 
tion, is an honor I fully appreciate, and shall al- 
ways hold in grateful remembrance. 

In bidding you welcome to the classic shores of 
Chautauqua, I wish I could impress upon your 
minds more fully the great value and importance 
of your work, and the bearing it has upon this 
age of progress. You represent the most en- 
lightened nation upon the globe, whose high 
standard of intelligence is the wonder of the 
world, and in that development photography has 
been a most important factor. 

We shall miss some members who have been in 
the habit of attending, but, in their absence, we 
glory in the fact that this body is represented in 
that hervic army which proclaims to the world 
that there is one nation that dares to wage 
in defense of the weak and oppressed. 

The labor of handling and classifying an exhibit 
of this Association can be known only to those 
who have had the care of one. In order to avoid 
the delay and confusion that late entrics have 
caused heretofore, your Executive Board have in- 
sisted upon an early delivery of exhibits. 1 want 
to thank you all for the very hearty and prompt 
manner in which you have responded to this call 
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for our help. We take a great deal of pride and 
pleasure in the fact that, upon the morning of 
the opening day of the Convention, your exhibits 
were in complete order, and ready for your in- 
spection. Cutting down the number of sections 
required for entry has increased the average of ex- 
cellence, placed all upon a more even footing, and 
has given a better opportunity for artistic arrange- 
ment. Believing that it has been fully proved that 
there can be art in photography, the old system of 
marking for posing, lighting and chemical effect has 
been discarded, and the judging done on broader 
lines. Technical excellence must be obtained, but 
the worker will be given credit for the knowledge 
he puts into his work. 

To most of you it is known that there is a Copy- 
right League, composed of photographers, which 
is at present endeavoring to defeat legislation that 
will give publishers the right to the use of our pro- 
ducts without any compensation or legal repara- 
tion. The gross injustice of this is apparent to all. 
There is urgent need of immediate action in this 
matter. The Association would be glad to enter- 
tain a motion for some written resolutions, to be 
signed by all members, endorsing the League and 
its work. 

I want to call your attention to the superior ex- 
cellence of the exhibit now in the annex over that of 
last year and of two yearsago. It emphasizes the 
fact that we are a progressive people, and that 
photography will soon occupy that position among 
the arts and sciences that her capabilities entitle 
her to. (Applause.) 

Owing to lack of space, we regret our inability 
to reproduce the delightful informal talks of Pro- 
fessor Griffiths, who was the life of the Convention, 
and the interesting address of Mr. Kockwood, on 
the Copyright League. On Wednesday, July 13, 
the awards were made as follows : — 


EASTERN DIVISION, 


Genre Class. — One picture entered, “ Little 
Magdalene,’ Will Armstrong, Troy, N. Y.; gold 
medal. 

“The Blacksmith,” Philip Conklin, Albany, N. 
Y.; silver medal. 

Class A.— Six pictures, E. C. Dinturff, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; gold medal. 

Class A, —Six pictures, H. Schervee, Worcester, 
Mass.; silver medal. 

Class A.— Six pictures, Will Armstrong, Troy, 
N. Y.; bronze medal. 

Class A,—Six pictures, A. N. Camp, James- 
town, N. Y.; diploma. 

Class B,— No entries. 

Class €.— Four pictures, D. E. Rowell, Lan- 
caster, N. H.; silver medal. 

Class C. — Four pictures, C. O. Towles, Frost- 
burgh, Ind.; bronze medal. 

Class C. — Four pictures, C. Krauch, Trenton, 
N. J.; diploma, 

Class D,— Twelve cabinets, Louis J. Jensen, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; silver medal. 

Class D.— Twelve cabinets, M. R. F. McCarty, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; bronze medal. 

Class D,— Twelve cabinets, Carl K. Frey, 
Utica, N. Y.; bronze medal. 

Class D.—Twelve cabinets, Don C. Scot, 
Friendship, N. Y.; bronze medal. 

Class D, — Twelve cabinets, Rogers & Newrig, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; bronze medal. 
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Class D,—Twelve cabinets, John Betts, J 
Baltimore, Md.; bronze medal. 

Class D.— Twelve cabinets, Chas. T. Marshall, 
Cazenovia, N. Y.; bronze medal and special men- 
tion. 

Class D.— George E. Tingley, Mystic, Conn.; 
bronze medal. 

Class D,. — Twelve cabinets, Towles art gallery, 
Cumberland, Md.; bronze medal. 

Class D. — Twelve cabinets, F. J. Remington, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; bronze medal. 

Class E,— Landscape, L. V. Kupper, Edin- 
boro’, Pa.; silver medal. 

Class E., — Landscape, Chas. ‘T. Marshall, Caze- 
novia, N. Y.; bronze medal. 

Class E. — Three pictures, landscape, Robert 
Wilkinson, Montpelier, Vt.; diploma. 

Class F.—Three pictures, interiors, Chas. T, 
Marshall, Cazenovia, N. Y.; silver medal. 

Class G.—- Six pictures; no entries. 

Class /.— Instantaneous pictures, George EF. 
Tingley, Mystic, Conn.; silver medal and honor- 
able mention. 


NORTHERN DIVISION, 


Genre Class. — Only two entries, neither up to 
a standard of merit worthy of reward. 

Class A, — Six pictures, W. J. Huston, Toronto, 
Ont.; silver medal. 

Class A. — Six pictures, Chas. L.. Rosevear, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; bronze medal. 

Class B.— Only one exhibitor; group of three 
pictures, and this below the standard. 

Class C.— Four pictures, J. Frank Jackson, 
Barrie, Ont.; silver medal. 

Class D.— Twelve cabinets, J. A. C. Morrow, 
Hamilton, Ont., silver medal. 

Class E. — Landscape, K. W. Snider, Kingston, 
Ont.; silver medal. 

Class F.— Interiors, only one exhibit, and of 
inferior merit. 

Class G.—Commercial, Chas. L. Rosevear, 
Toronto, Ont.; sil¥er medal. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


Genre Class. Pensona,’” Homeier & Clark, 
Richmond, Va.; gold medal. 

Genre Class. — Tis better to have loved and 
lost than never to have loved at all.’’ —G. Moses 
& Son, New Orleans, La.; silver medal. 

Class A. —Six pictures, Motes & Moore, At- 
lanta, Ga.; gold medal. 

Class A. —- Six pictures, W. H. Hoffman, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; silver medal. 

Class A,—Six pictures, G. Moses & Son, New 
Orleans, La.; bronze medal. 

Class A.— Knaffl & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
diploma. 

Class B. —Three group pictures, W. H. Hofl- 
man, Savannah, Ga.; gold medal. 

Class B. — Three group pictures, G, Moses & 
Son, New Orleans, La.; silver medal. 

Class C. — Four pictures, George Harris, Little 
Rock, Ark.; bronze medal. 

Class D.— Twelve cabinets, Bushong & Feld- 
man, El Paso, Texas; silver medal. 

Class D.— Twelve cabinets, A. F. Procter, 
Iluntington, W. Va.; bronze medal 

Class D,— Twelve cabinets, Mrs. L. Condon, 
Atlanta, Ga.; bronze medal. 
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Negative by Elias Goldensky, Phila. 
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‘The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
And life’s latest sands, are its sands of gold !"’— Dorr 
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Class Landscape, W. G. and A, J. Thuss, 
Nashville, Tenn.; bronze medal. 

Class £..— Landscape, O. Pierre Havens, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; bronze medal. 

Class Interior, O. Pierre Havens, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; silver medal. 

Class F.—Interior, W. G. and A. J. Thuss, 
Nashville, Tenn.; bronze medal. 


MIDDLE DIVISION, 


Genre. —“ An Evening Story,’ Wm. Godfrey, 
Chicago, Ill. ; gold medal. 

Genre. — “ Music and Reverie,” W. N. Bren- 
ner, Cincinnati, O.; silver medal. 

Genre. — No third prize awarded. 

Class A.— Six pictures, W. N. Brenner, Cincin- 
nati, O.; gold medal. 

Class A, — Six pictures, Schreiber Bros., West 
Send, Wis.; silver medal. 

Class A, — Six pictures, Jas. Arthur, Detroit; 
bronze medal. 

Class A, — Six pictures, L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, 
O.; diploma. 

Class B. — Three group pictures; no award, 

Class C. — Four pictures, R. D. Beem, Green- 
ville, O.; silver medal. 

Class C. — Four pictures, H. J. Perry, Aurora, 
Ill.; bronze medal. 

Class C. — Four pictures, Wm. Godfrey, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; diploma, 

(lass D. —Twelve cabinets, McPherson Bros., 
Rockford, Ill.; silver medal, 

Class D. — Twelve cabinets, J. M. Biigham, 
Plainwell, Mich.; bronze medal. 

Class D.— Twelve cabinets, George Smith, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; bronze medal. 

Class Landscape, II. P. Dexheimer, 
Marion, Ind.; silver medal. 

Class £.— Landscape, Allen Fanjoy, Sault Ste. 
Marie ;_ bronze medal. 

Class #.— Interior, O. H. Wheat, Rockford, 
Ill. ; bronze medal.. 

Class G.— Commercial, McPherson Bros., Rock- 
ford, Ill. ; silver medal. 

Class G. — Commercial, O. H. Wheat, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; bronze medal. 

Class H.— Instantaneous landscape, Allen Fan- 
joy, Sault Ste. Marie; silver medal. 


WESTERN DIVISION, 


Genre. — Five pictures offered, non-worthy of 
awards. 

Class A, —Six pictures, J. A. Brush, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; gold medal. 

Class A, — Six pictures, J. V. Dabbs, Fort Scott, 
Kansas; silver medal. 

Class A, — Six pictures, P. H. Bauer, Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; bronze medal. 

Class B.-—Three pictures (groups), George 
Steckel, Los Angeles; gold medal. 

Class B.— Three pictures (groups), P. H. 
Bauer, Leavenworth, Kan.; silver medal. 


Class C.—¥our pictures, T. Zeifel, Duluth, 
Minn.; silver medal. 

Class C.— Four pictures, G. U. Hyland, Port 
land, Ore.; bronze medal. 


Class C. — Four pictures, E. S. Curtis, Seattle, 
Wash. ; diploma. 
Class D. — Twelve cabinets, two exhibits; 


neither up to the standard. 

Class £,— Landscape, E. S. Curtis, Seattle, 
Wash. ; silver medal. 

Class F. — Interior, Struck Aune, Portland, 
Ore. ; silver medal. 

Foreign Exhibit. — Wm. Slater, London, 
England; silver medal. 

Foreign Exhibit. — ¥. Knapp, Calcutta, India; 
bronze medal. 

Grand Portrait. — Pirie Macdonald, Albany; 
diamond badge. 

Grand Portrait, —J. E. Mock, Rochester, N. 
Y.; gold medal. 

Grand Genre. — No awards. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15 — MORNING SESSION, 


President Kellmer called the Convention to 
order at 11 o’clock. The program opened with 
criticisms of pictures by Prof. A. H. Griffith, with 
which the audience was highly delighted. ‘lhe 
criticisms could not be made intelligible in print 
to the reader without reference to the pictures 
themselves, which constituted an object lesson to 
Mr. Griffith’s hearers, 

At the conclusion of this part of the program, 
on motion of Mr. Stein, duly seconded and car- 
ried, the Convention proceeded to the selection of 
a place of meeting for next year. 

Secretary SPERRY. The result of the ballot was: 
For St. Louis, 22 ballots; for Hotel Victory, 22 
ballots ; for Milwaukee, 43 ballots; for Celeron, 
94 ballots. 

The PRESIDENT. Celeron is selected as the 
place of holding our next Annual Convention. 
( Applause. ) 

Mr. GriFritH. I eould not help but watch the 
result of this vote with great interest. While | 
have friends in St. Louis and Milwaukee, I am 
glad that interest again centers in Chautauqua. It 
is a grand and glorious place. ‘The lake, the hills 
and verdure cannot be equalled in the United 
States. I trust it will be made the unanimous 
vote of the Convention. 

President KELLMER. It is moved and seconded 
that Celeron be made the unanimous choice of the 
Convention. It is carried. The next business is 
the report of the Nominating Committee. 

The Committee reported as follows : — 

For President — F. W. Guerin. 

For Vice-President — S. L. Stein. 

For Second Vice-President Frank Barrows, 
of Fort Wayne. 

For Secretary — George B. Sperry, of Toledo. 

For Treasurer — G. W. Varney, of Chicago. 
And they were elected. 

The Convention adjourned Saturday, July 10. 
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WuiLe the talks and art lectures were 
instructive and mostly to the point, still, 
a time limit set and held to, would in 
every way have been better. We would 
suggest that, in future conventions, speak- 
ers should be requested to keep to the 
subject in view. A two hours’ lecture is 
far more instructive, not to say entertain- 
ing, when boiled down into a _ twenty 
minutes’ talk. 


Provide better room for the practical 
demonstrations, and have more of them. 
We learned more from the American Aris- 
totype Co.’s short demonstrations in the 
mornings than from the whole of the con- 
vention. Willis & Clements who were 
demonstrating the use of their platinum 
papers, were so tucked away in a corner 
that we did not even find them, much to 
our disappointment. 


This medal system is all wrong. Why 
must an award be made because it is 
offered? While we do not in any way 
criticise the awards of the judges, who 
were doubtless handicapped by the fact 
that so many medals were offered, still 
we would suggest that medals or diplomas 
should be awarded only when such are 
merited, whether there be one or twenty 


Tbe Boston Convention 
Suggestive Thoughts 


entries in any class under consideration. 
This will bring about a far higher stan- 
dard of exhibits and will do away with 
much of this abuse of prize giving. 


We intend to agitate another point, — 
an important one. Let it be made a 
strict rule that no exhibit shall have the 
name of the exhibitor on its face until 
after all awards have been made. 


Either drop the amateur entries alto- 
gether from a professional exhibition or 
give them a better show. ‘The profes- 
sional must surely be aware how much he 
is indebted to the amateur for the ad- 
vancement of the photographic science, 
but he is always loath to acknowledge it. 
At this last convention there were but 
seven or eight entries in the two classes, 
and the pictures were not judged at all. 
Considering that in some of the profes- 
sional classes there were but two entries 
one of which, at least, was remedalled, it 
would seem fair, that lack of entries in 
the amateur classes should not have been 
taken into account, but simply the merits 
of the pictures. The landscape of Geo. 


W. Norris of Philadelphia, Pa., was fully 
up to medal standard and with three en- 
tries, the award should have been made. 


AMONG the photographic paper manu- 
facturers represented were The American 
Aristotype Co., and Reichenbach, Morey 
and Wills Co. Mr. F. F. Hildreth was 
present for this latter firm and was re- 
newing old acquaintances and making 
hosts of new ones. Mr. Hildreth was 
showing samples of the new papers made 
by Reichenbach, Morey and Wills Co., 
the Velutype and Gravure Board, both of 
which are printing-out papers in matte 
surface collodion. Perhaps the most in- 
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The (Manufacturers at (Be Boston Convention 


teresting exhibit in the main hall, were 
the pictures of C. W. Hearn, of Boston. 
These were entered in class A and were 
awarded second place. Not alone were 
the portraits excellent but they were 
finished in vera matte in sepia salt tones 
giving a remarkably warm effect. 


The Aristotype Co., were represented 
by the ever-friendly J. Di Nunzio, while 
Mr. Fell had charge of the school, which 
was crowded at both sessions by profes 
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Negative by E.F. Fuller Franklin Engraving Co, Boston 
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sionals hungry for, knowledge. We in- 
tend to publish an article shortly, embody- 
ing the teachings of Mr. Fell as regards 
the working of aristo-platino. 


Mr. Holst was present for the Goerz 
Lens. He gave a long talk from the 
stage on lenses generally, which we shall 
publish, with diagrams, in our next num- 
ber. 


Horgan, Robey & Co., of Boston, were 
well represented in a side room by Messrs. 
D. E. Healy, Brown and Robey Jr. They 
report splendid business and, judging 
from the difficulty we had to get into 
their corner they must have been doing a 
regular land office trade. ‘They appear 
to hold a position with the New England 
professionals from which it would be dif- 
ficulty if not impossible to oust them. 


The Manhattan Optical Co., had the 
best trade exhibit at the Convention. 
They were showing examples of every 
style of camera manufactured by them, 
splendid products they are. Mr. E. G. 
Carbury, who was doing the honors stated 
that the Manhattan Optical Co. were now 
making not only their own cameras, but 
also building their shutters and grinding 
their lenses. ‘They have also started a 
department for the manufacture of both 
printing out and developing papers, 
samples of which were displayed, show- 
ing excellent results. 


The plate manufacturers were naturally 
present in force. 


The Cramer Co., had a unique feature 
in the shape of a royal canopy, surmounted 
by a crown which was lit up in the even- 
ing by electric lights from the interior. 
Mr. Ernest Cramer and Mr. Wells were 
present during the first day and Mr. Chas. 
S. Nash was distributing the Cramer 
button, and booking new orders inciden- 
tally. 

The M. A. Seed Co., had desk room, 
and were distributing a very handsome 
souvenir, and the Hammer plate was also 
represented, their well-known hammer 
souvenir being much in demand. 


The Eastman Kodak Co., W. C. Duryea 
representing, had a fine exhibit of their 
new Royal Bromide paper. 


Geo. Basset was present for kK. & H. 
T. Anthony, insisting that resublimated 
pyro was the best developer on earth, and 
now and then booming E. & H. 'T. An- 
thony from the stage under the artful pre- 
tence of giving instructive talks to the 
photographers present. 

R. B. Randall was on hand for the Car- 
ter’s Ink Co., and reported good business 
with their new mounting pad and other 
photo supplies. 


Mr. Rough of Rough & Caldwell was 
on his first visit here to Boston, and had 
brought with him some fine samples of 
new backgrounds and studio accessories. 
He seemed to be booking orders all the 
time. 


In the same room the A. M. Collins 
Mfg. Co., were showing samples of their 
new mounts. ‘Their new ash-grey color 
is particular pleasing for platinum prints, 
while the Moretto, Uniola and Roselli 
mounts are bound to find lots of favor 
with both the stockdealer and the profes- 
sional. Mr. E. G. Mendenhall attended 
the Convention for this well-known com- 
pany. 

Sprague & Hathaway were showing a 
very full line of their enlargements and 
pastels. ‘This firm has been in business 
now for twenty-five years and undoubtedly 
do the best work of this sort in the coun- 
try. 

The Nepera Chemical Co. were repre- 
sented by a splendid exhibit of prints on 
their famous “ Life is too short’’ papers, 
and by Mr. Leszinsky, who was distribu- 
ting the best souvenir of the convention. 
The pictures shown were mainly the same 
as those exhibited at Celeron, to which 
we drew attention in our last number. 


Foremost among the local firms were 
Messrs. Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., the well- 
known Boston Photo Supply House. 
‘They were represented by the head of the 
firm, Mr. Kirstein, who had the honor 
of nominating Mr. Schervee for the presi 
dency. 


The long and well-established house of 
Benjamin French & Co., 319 Washington 
Street, Boston, was represented by Mr. 
Wilfred French, one of our most valued 
contributors. 
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A LADY'S PORTRAIT 


For she is wise, if I can judge her; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, 
And true she is, as she hath proved herself — Shakespeare 
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Gleam the apples through the leaves, 
Thickly stand the golden sheaves; 

Earth is all in splendor drest, 

Queenly fair, she sits at rest, 

While the lovely autumn day 

Dreams its happy life away. — SANGSTER. 


The heat and burden of the year is 
nearly over. The grapes and corn have 
ripened into harvest sweetness, and over 
the beauty of the plum and apricot there 
steals a soft delicate flush overspreading 
its blushing cheek. Under the strong 
sun of August, the crops have come to 
their fulfillment, and the summer is 
ended. 

Behold congenial autumn comes, and 
as the eye ranges far and wide over the 
landscape, there is a beauty so natural 


gz 


that it seems to be within one’s reach, 
and yet the combination of color is so 
wonderful that no artist could repeat it. 
The foliage of the trees is now at its 
highest development of brilliancy and 
color. Whether one can view this blend- 


ing of color near at hand or from an ele- 
vation, the variety and richness of the 
scene is profoundly impressive. ‘There 
is something in the atmosphere that 
reaches to the very mind and heart, and 
to the soul of the artist photographer it is 
full of inspiration. 

The veriest amateur can drink in the 
glory of this scene side by side with the 
king of the profession, if only he has the 
simple love of beauty and of nature’s God 
in his heart. 


Owing to the extraordinary 
demand for the PHoro Era, 
and the peculiar conditions of trade in the 
magazine world, we are obliged to ad- 
vance the date of the current issue one 
month. This will give us the September 
issue in August, but will in no wise inter- 
fere with subscriptions or advertisements. 
All existing contracts will be carried out 
to the letter, and subscribers will have an 
extra month added to their cred? 

It is to be hoped that this change will 
meet the wands of the reading public who 
are reluctant to buy an August Magazine 
in September. 


Ourselves 


The events of the 
month in photographic 
circles have been the Convention of the 
Photographer’s Association of America, 
held at Chatauqua, N. Y., July 11-16, and 
the Annual Convention of the Photog- 
rapher’s Club of New England held in 
Boston, July 27—29 ; both of which are of 


The Conventions. 


ficially reported, at length, in this issue. 
Through the courtesy of Messrs. E. & H. 


T. Anthony & Co., we are able to repro 
duce the minutes of the National Conven 
tion, while our regular stenographer re 
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ported the proceedings of the Boston 
Convention, exclusively for the PuHoro 
ERA. 

The value of these annual meetings for 
liiting the standard of the profession 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 
The opportunity for exchanging ideas, 
enlarging one’s views, and securing better 
and more artistic work by comparison 
with others, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. 


The Boston Convention 


While the standard of excellence was 
certainly higher than that of last year, 
there were certain exhibits which stood 
out from the rest by reason of their ex- 
ceptional superiority. For pure photog- 
raphy in all its beauty of lighting, depth, 
roundness, feeling and chemical effect, 
the work of Geo. M. Bolton of Rockville, 
Conn., easily led all competitors and he 
was the recipient of a prize for his inter- 
esting and instructive exhibit. He at- 
tributes most of his success, especially 
over his former work, to the photographic 
lens he acquired last year, viz.: a Voigt- 
lander & Son’s regular portrait lens. 


For originality of conception, novelty 
ind beauty of execution and direct im- 
pressiveness as a decided work of art, the 
picture of *‘The Nazarite,” by Geo. van 
Norman of Springfield, Mass., was the 
lion of the convention, and justly de- 
served the unstinted praise and admira- 


ExcBange 


All subscribers are invited to use this 
lumn free of charge, for notices, not ex- 
ceding 10 lines each month. 

Trade ads will only be admitted when 


for. Rate on application to the Pub- 
hers. 

Developing, We have the best facilities 
Printing, for doing amateur work 
Enlarging. 


promptly and at reasonable 
prices, and guarantee all our work. Platin- 
type printing and lantern slides a spec- 
ity. Call or send for price-list. Oliver 
jros., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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tion it received. 


This photograph, like- 


wise was produced with the aid of a 


Voigtlander & Son’s portrait lens. The 
work was accorded the greatest praise. 


The work of Mr. Charles W. Hearn of 
Boston, H. W. Brannock of Norwich, 
Conn., Mr. E. C. Litchfield of Arlington, 
Mass., and Mr. D. E. Rowell of Lancaster, 
N. H., was a revelation of the capacity of 
these four artists, who were accorded 
medals for their very superior work. Like 
Messrs. Bolton and Van Norman, these 
last-named artists employed the Voigt- 
lander & Son’s portrait lenses in the pro- 
duction of their charming pictures. 


II. Open Competition and 
A. Subscribers’ Competit- 
ion have closed, and the pictures are now 
in the hands of the judges. The results will 
be made known in the next number. 


Competitions 


III. Open Competition will close Sep- 
tember 1st. The subject is: “ Harvest- 
Time.” 

B. Subscribers’ Competition will close 
September rst. Subject: “A Bunch of 
Flowers.” 

Full particulars and conditions for 
above competitions were given in our 
first number, May, 1898. 

Silver medals will be awarded in the 
Open Competitions, and photo goods or 
supplies to the value of $10 and $5 in 
the Subscribers’ Competition. 


and (Mart 


Blanchard’s Studio, at New- 
port, Vermont. Lake Mem- 
phremagog, the great summer resort, is 
here. Call or address H. T. Blanchard, 
Newport, Vt. 


For Sale. 


We And sell second-hand cameras and 
ri lenses of all makes and sizes. Bos- 

ton agents for the celebrated Vive 
cameras. Developing and printing from 


films a specialty. Bromide enlargements. 
Send 2 cent stamp for bargain list. Bos- 
ton Camera Exchange, 165 Tremont St., 
Room 20. 
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Open Criticiam 


HE barn yard scene reproduced in our last issue has attracted consider- 
able attention. Owing to lack of space, we can only reproduce the suc- 


cessful in this zssue. 


We give another photograph below, on which we invite criticism. 
Use a post-card, and limit yourself to 100 words. A year’s subscription, 
free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism. 


CRITICISM ON BARN YARD SCENE (JULY) 


One year’s subscription to the PHoro Era awarded to C. M. Whitney, West- 


minster, Mass. 

In the first place, the plate was under- 
timed enough to make the picture de- 
cidedly harsh. ‘The high lights on the 
wood pile and the glaring white of the 
fowl on the right, distract one’s attention 
from the principle object —the figure, 
and give an unpleasant spotty effect. 


The upright posts, on each side of the 
figure are decidedly a mistake. A larger 
stop would haye remedied the under- 
timing and softened the distance, thus 
throwing forward the figure more promi- 
nently. C. M. Wuitney, 
Westminister, Mass. 


Our Jllustrations 


We are indebted to Mr. G. M. Bolton 
of Rockville, Conn., for the exquisite 
frontispiece which adorns this number. 
It has all the feeling and imprint of a true 
artist, and speaks for itself. Like the 
Madonna of J. D. Thompson of Boston, 
“The Protection” picture of E. F. 
Fuller, and “ The Italian Type” of Elias 
Goldensky of Philadelphia, it is a conven- 
tion picture. But, like all these pictures 
it represents the high standard of work 
set by the Photographer’s Club of New 
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England in their last annual convention. 
We are pleased to reproduce in this issue, 
the open competition pictures on, 

“The Sun went down in Clouds, etc.” 

“ Brighton Village,” “ Lake Mohonk,” 
and the “Skyscope from Yonkers,” are 
clever bits of work from the hands of 
masters of the art. ‘“ Kirkby Stephen” 
is a quaint English street scene, by Mat 
thew Surface, whose name is a synonym 
for masterly photography, across the 
water. 
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